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something pretty to hang on your walls. Moonlights, too, are al- 
most always saleable." He paints but few of them. "The most 
difficult thing in a marine," he continues, "is to make the whole 
picture hang together. To get the sky alone is not hard ; to get 
the water alone is not hard ; but the water partakes so much of the 



effect of the sky that, unless a hearty sympathy is preserved be- 
tween them, the result is worse than a failure. Marine painting is 
much more difficult than figure-painting. The figure-painter has 
his model constantly before him, but the marine painter is forced 
to catch the movement of the water when the darks may turn to 
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An Afternoon in August, — From a Painting by Arthur Quart ley. 




lights a dozen times while he is making the simplest sketch. It 
nearly sets one crazy. In painting water, try for motion above all 
things, and the ten thousand reflections from the sky." 

The reader will scarcely fail to notice the brilliant execution of 
Mr. Morse, whose engraving, after Mr. Ouartley's ' Afternoon in 
August,' is one of the finest woodcuts that any country can pro- 
duce. The shimmer of the ruffled waves, the softness and warmth 



of the sky, and the proximity to colour — if not its very presence— 
in a reproduction in black-and-white only, are truly delightful fea- 
tures. To go back to Mr. Quartley, it may be said in conclusion 
that his genius is as indisputable as are his earnestness, industry, 
and originality ; that both his subjects and his style are native pro- 
ducts ; that his finest period is undoubtedly yet to come, and that, 
when it does come, his reputation will be cosmopolitan. 



A JAPANESE ROOM 




HE London public have been invited to inspect 
the curious piece of architecture recently erect- 
ed there by Mr. Streeter, a dealer in Japanese 
articles. It is a kmd of bzjotc drawing-room, 
and constructed almost entirely of a sort of 
scented wood like cedar. The workmanship of 
the apartment is of the highest class, finished to 
the utmost degree capable, the wood being polished almost to 
the smoothness and brilliancy of glass. This polish is said to be 
obtained without the aid of either plane or burnisher. Whatever 
may be the method, it is certain that the result is marvellous. 
Every part is fitted exactly, without the use of a single nail, by 
means of sockets, grooves, and mortises. Three out of the four 
walls are fornied so that one part may be slidden over another in 
the manner of some bookcases, and convert either wall at plea- 
sure into a window or a doorway. The exceptional wall contains 
a peculiar recess fitted with a seat— ///^ seat of the apartment. 



This seat has a special reserve and a peculiar significance. It is 
associated with the religious etiquette of Japanese life. If a su- . 
perior enter, even the Mikado himself, this would be his allotted 
niche. Hence it is considered sacred. But it could not be sacred 
unless it had that peculiar black, unpolished pillar on the right, 
and that roof formed out of a single plank. These also are sig- 
nificant. Along the upper portion of the wall, and over the pro- 
jecting sockets in which the sections slide, is a recess or groove, 
in which the owner is accustomed to keep his money. That, of 
course, is an extremely sacred spot. It is certainly a curious in- 
stance of the powerful effect of custom that so apparently inse- 
cure a depository should continue to be believed in or employed. 
The Japanese, however, are a peculiar people. Domestic archi- 
tecture among them is subject to the control of a sort of master 
of ceremonies, whose complex functions take the direction of pre- 
scribing not merely the code of manners, but the form and dispo- 
sition of every room and closet in a mansion. His rule is abso- 
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lute, being framed on a profound and mystical system of religious 
symbolism, in which everything means something philosophical or 
divine. This official seems to be a necessary adjunct to every 
palace or mansion, without whom nothing can be done. It is his 
duty to hire and pay all workmen, and to prescribe all duties of 
servants down to the minutest details. It is, moreover, a custom 
with the Japanese that every youth of quality shall serve an appren- 
ticeship to this steward-architect-augur. Hence it is a competent 



office for any gentleman ; and, as the Roman youth were all 
adapted by education to exercise the functions of lawyer and ma- 
gistrate, so the youth of Japan are competent to fulfil the duties of 
this most important office of warden of the household and supreme 
source of etiquette. The identical chamber exhibited by Mr. 
Streeter was constructed for Dr. Dresser when residing in Japan, 
and has been passed over to the exhibitor because too large for the 
doctor's own house. 



NORWAY.* 

By r. t. pritchett, f.s.a. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

HERE is a great charm about the 
freedom of driving one's own pony 
and carriole, or stol-kjaer, for a long 
run, or even for a short excursion ; 
it conduces to the peaceful rest we are 
all longing for, and saves one from 
reminders that at the next station the 
horses will be charged for if we do 
not hurry on. This is rather tan- 
talising when one is ''drinking in 
nature," and realising the fact that 
each moment is revealing fresh 
beauties and developing lifelong impressions—the very time when 
we want to be left to nature and ourselves. In the excursion now 
before us we had our own ponies part of the way, and pedes- 
trianism for cross country. Our route was from Romsdal, the 
weird valley where, on the previous evening, the "Trols" had 
been playing pranks in the following manner: — About 8.30 a 
tremendously heavy roll as of thunder, lasting forty seconds, 




I brought us suddenly to the window. The mist was hanging 
I round the peaks, with cirri-strati across them ; down came the 
'*steen skreed," or slip, with a mighty rush; the cloud was 
driven out by the shower of rocks and stone as they came madly 
down. It was unusually grand. The sheep boy with his horn 
ran in, and Anna rushed to the door to see it, and as she came 
the dust rose up in a cloud as incense after Nature's work. 
Ole remarked that it was a fine shower, and very impressive it 
certainly was ; still Anna said she did not like it. In some 
cases in the winter-time the peasants go on to the ice to avoid 
the possibility of these erratic masses reaching them. We 
were soon off to Gudbransdalen, calling as usual at Fladmark 
— that lovel}^ spot, beautiful to a degree if you have provisions. 
Should such be the case, you certainly must have brought them, 
for the station is not one of refreshment, as Mrs. Brassey testi- 
fied by her anxiety to regain her yacht, the Suiibeavi, which 
is truly a sunbeam to her friends. Long may it be so to her and 
her husband ! 

We must leave the hurly-burly of rocks through which the 
Rauma dashes in this part. Rocks the size of detached villas 
seem to have been "chucked" about — this is the only term 
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for such higgledy-piggledy positions. One can only realise the 
idea by imagining one's self a minute insect in a basin of lump 
sugar, with a great rushing river beneath. Arriving at Molmen, 
we found it a most healthy spot, and worth staying at for a time, 
as the people are so kind, and the whole surroundings inviting. 
Being on a high plateau, the air is perfect, and the place seems 

* Continued from page 293. 



to be more than usually fortunate in its weather. The following 
morning, there being no service at kirk, we availed ourselves of 
the perfect weather for enjoyment on the hillside. Striking off 
from the houses, we sauntered up through the stunted birch and 
the heather till the grey rocks became more prominent, the 
vegetation sparse, the plants closer to the ground, and then we 
lay down on the fjeld side. What a view there was beneath 
us! The whole scene was a rare combination of all the prismatic 



